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us to enliven our memories and broaden our concepts, and
our love of the printed page.

The voyage of the Snark repaid him many times over in
adventure; if as an investment in literary materials it was
not to prove profitable, Jack would not have been concerned
over this aspect of the bargain. He loved to cry, "I have
always stood for the exalting of the life that is in me over
art, or any other extraneous thing."

In addition to maintaining rigid discipline in his work,
he strove valiantly to keep his business affairs in order.
Wanting some guest houses built near Wake Robin to
accommodate his friends when he returned, he wrote Mrs.
Eames a nine-page letter of instructions containing a mass
of technical information about building. While thousands
of miles away in the Solomon Islands he detailed which way
each door should swing, where the washbowl should stand
in relation to the toilet. He wrote beautifully clear, logical,
comprehensive letters to his business associates, but the more
instructions he wrote the greater confusion his affairs fell
into; he had not yet come to realise that any man who
earns between twenty thousand and thirty thousand dollars
a year is running a big business and has to remain close to
the factory. His agent in New York would sell a short story
to an English magazine while Ninetta Eames was in the
process of selling the same story to an American magazine;
after Jack had spent the money the American magazine had
paid, it would irately demand a refund because it had been
cheated out of the English copyright. His American and
English book publishers were quarrelling over who owned
the distribution rights in the Colonies, which resulted in
publications being held up; editors who would have bought
stories and articles if certain details could have been adjusted,
returned the manuscripts because it took too many months
to negotiate through the Solomon Islands. His value in the
market had gone up, he had been receiving five hundred and
six hundred dollars for a manuscript from such magazines
as Cosmopolitan and Collier's] when the editors stopped
buying, Ninetta Eames began hawking stories and articles